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MOST OF THE matter which would normally have formed 
the subject of an Editorial will be found embodied in the 
pages succeeding these first two. I found as I wrote on 
modern poetry that I was inevitably discussing such things 
as the future, the past, life, death, and other topics on which 
from time to time, I am so impertinent and impenitent as 
to discourse on in the opening pages of a number. It 
seemed pointless to dissect my opinions, and indeed doing 
a disservice to the art on which I was writing, to cut out 
the very train of thought which perusal of recent poetry 
produced. 

Accordingly, I would ask that this be regarded strictly 
as an Advertisement to the Reader, and that the Editorial 
proper be looked for as needle in the haystack I have made 
of others’ growing. 

This number marks the end of our eighth year, and I 
hope readers will be with me in considering that what is 
of interest about that is chiefly we are two years off our 
tenth. 

It is the custom on these occasions to look back, and the 
custom is to be credited because it is an encouragement to 
go forward. I might prefer to state first my plans for the 
future, but that would mean ending with a review of the 
past, whichis alwaysautumnal. Since it is to the past that we 
owe our present stability, I choose, therefore, first to thank 
those who were sufficiently sure of themselves to lend 
their support when a freak editor forsook Fleet Street to 
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run a paper that was not exactly a non-starter but one that 
had started so often as to have become an exceedingly 
rocky horse. 

Chief among these authors were André Gide, Edith and 
Osbert Sitwell, Gertrude Stein, Heinrich and Thomas Mann, 
H. D., Havelock Ellis, Dorothy Richardson, Wallace 
Stevens, Marianne Moore, Jean Cassou. Following rapidly 
in those quarterly days came Louis Aragon, Franz Kafka, 
Rainer Maria Rilke, Karel Capek, Masaryk, Jean-Paul 
Sartre, Paul Valéry, William Carlos Williams, and Chinese 
and Icelandic authors before the public, which is always 
behindhand, having other things to do, and the “‘intelli- 
gentsia’”’, which is because it hasn’t, were literarily aware 
of those countries. 

And through all those “big name’? numbers ran a 
consistent thread of Dylan Thomas, William Empson, 
George Barker, Calder Marshall, Mulk Raj Anand (a 
contributor whose persistent well-wishing I would like 
particularly to salute), with Cecil Day Lewis and Stephen 
Spender reviewing. 

We “covered” enthusiastically, in those more spacious 
days, every war then going, from that in the Chaco to 
Spain, where we landed Muriel Rukeyser. Andinthisone we 
printed early on, for the first time, W. H. Auden, whose 
merits so many have allowed themselves to forget, and 
Roy Fuller, whom so many are now so busily re-discovering. 

And now, space running short, I can only thank these, 
salute all who continue, and welcome the new. Future 
numbers include a Scottish, a Dramatic, an Antipodean, a 
Latin; among them will be found such new contributors 
as Lord Dunsany, Michael Redgrave, Kate O’Brien, Dan 
Davin, Sean Evans, Ivor Lewis, and the second Earl of 
Westmorland, who lived in the seventeenth century. 


POETS AT WAR* 
By ROBERT HERRING 


DESPITE ALL THAT is written about the younger writers, 
and despite all statements, apologias and explanations made 
by them themselves, there are one or two points about the 
younger poetry which I have not yet seen made. They 
concern the character of the poetry as a whole, and not that 
of one or two individuals or of one or two groups: I hope 
therefore that it may not be a disservice if I tentatively put 
forward some observations drawn from repeated reading 
of the verse which has been published during the past 
twelve months. These observations are reinforced, I would 
add, by reading much verse which I, in my editorial 
capacity, have not published. 

People repeatedly ask ‘“‘ who are the poets of this war?” 
If for ‘‘ poets’, you substitute the word “authors”’, the 
answer would be “ for the first three years, the pilots of the 
R.A.F.”. Theirs were the first books born out of ex- 
perience of active service, for their authors were, in the 
main, the first to have that as regular experience. Most of 
our young poets, at any rate until the spring of this year, 
had not had that experience. It could not, therefore, be 
expected that they should write what is so loosely called 
“war-poetry”’. Alan Rook is an exception—but it is three 
years since Dunkirk ; Keidrych Rhys was, we know, with 
ack-ack in the East Coast front line; G. S. Fraser, Alun 
Lewis, Peter Hellings, G. A. Wagner and many others 
are now overseas. But by and large most of the books by 
young poets are by those who, if in the Services, had 
not seen active service. No shame to them for that; at 
first, it simply was not that kind of war. The kind of war 
it was inevitably affected-their poetry and those who recall 
the war-poetry of other-wars would do well to remember 
that in expecting the same spirit in the verse of this one. 

* See end of issue for Selected Bibliography. 
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Most of the poets in uniform have thus been writing 
either of what are by comparison the minor discomforts 
of service—separation, upheaval, routine—or else of the 
psychological unsettling caused by their development being 
rudely interrupted, by the loss of friends, by the uncertainty 
of the future. In consequence, a characteristic of their verse 
is a sense of loneliness. Alun Lewis may almost be said to 
have specialized in this aspect ; Alan Rook named his first 
volume with a quotation from de la Mare’s Napoleon, and 
though his second was called These Are My Comrades, it 
is on the whole not the comradeship that they write of, 
since that is enforced, but of the essential loneliness of 
herded life. The theme is not “into battle”, but “into 
one’s self”. Henry Treece is an exception here, for it is 
usually happy moments that move him, he draws on his 
memories to look forward, and it is rather of the reunion 
of leave than on parting that he dwells ; but he had found 
not only his feet as a poet but his life as a person before he 
joined the R.A.F., and so is not quite typical of those to 
whom war came before they, in all senses, knew where 
they were. 

A further point to remember is that poets are professional 
poets, but though they are in the Services they are not 
necessarily professional soldiers, sailors, or airmen. How- 
ever well they do their job, they are temporary fighting 
men, inasmuch as few of them, presumably, intended to 
make war their calling. It is to them a necessity, not a 
vocation. Thus they are primarily poets being fighting 
men, not fighting men being poets. 

To Gascoigne, Sidney, Ralegh, Lovelace, Marvell, 
Elizabethan and Carolean alike, to fight with the sword 
was as natural as to fight with the pen. But since then we 
have become specialized and set up separation. 

To-day, the poet entering the Forces may possibly 
express the spirit of the Forces, since most, like him, are 
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duration men: but that spirit will be different from that 
of a regular fighting man, which may account for the war- 
poetry of this war not to date being fighting poetry. 
Further, though both soldier and artist know discipline, 
the artist entering the Forces must exchange his for that 
of the other. He must, to a greater or less extent, put away 
his old self ; he must learn to be less himself in those very 
particulars in which, as an artist, he has hitherto trained 
himself to be most himself. 

The civilian, on the other hand, has had in this war to be 
more himself. There has been nothing else he could be. He 
has known separation, loss, wounds, fire, bomb, machine- 
gun; has, in short, met experiences until now reserved 
for the trained and armed fighting man. To withstand them, 
he has had to draw upon himself. He has had to, but he 
has been free to. In his most critical moments, he has been 
free to be himself. And having been that, he is more sure 
of himself. He knows what he can endure, and what he has 
preserved. He is also more sure of his fellows. In cities 
during raids, he has found comradeship in the citizens. 
He belongs to an unarmed voluntary army. 

We find, then, the paradox that total war separates the 
duration and permanent fighting men, but brings the civilian 
nearer to the Forces. The professional civilian and the 
professional fighting man are happier than the man in the 
middle who, though he partakes of each of them, is neither 
wholly. This is not to decry his achievement, his bravery, 
or his tenacity. It is simply to state his position, by way of 
understanding why his poetry is as it is. Which, if I may 
say so, is essentially “civilian”, inasmuch as war has 
been shared in its major aspects by all, whereas for the 
three years now ending it has been the minor ones of 
Service life that have been the private experience of those 
in uniform. 

Consequently, civilians can appreciate an elegy on a 
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fallen comrade as perhaps never before—and I am happy 
to be printing in September a beautiful one by Maurice 
Lindsay, whose first book, No Crown for Laughter (Fortune 
Press) is shortly to appear, and shows, as a book should, 
that the separate poems gain in strength by being seen 
together. 

It is another of the oddities of this war that the shared 
experiences, the regimentation imposed on those in or out 
of uniform, has resulted in the sense of loneliness I have 
before referred to, and I think it explains the feeling one has 
in reading much modern verse that many of the poets are 
talking to themselves. I have often the impression that 
they feel closed-in—first each in himself, then each in his 
group, in his generation. This is particularly noticeable 
in the criticism, the writers of which tend to see themselves 
in opposition to the generation both before and after, and 
not, as they should, as links in a chain. It is a pity that 
they do not, for it would save a lot of pallid verse and 
unimportant pompous criticism being written, and it would 
enlarge the circle of their readers; too much of what is 
written as criticism is written only for themselves; but there 
are many waiting who would be willing to read, when signs 
of wider terms of referetice are shown. 

After all, this is not the first war of the lives of many of 
us, and history does not suggest it will necessarily be the 
last. At all times there have been wars, and at all times 
poets have sung in them, through them, and, above all, 
above them. As to the future, about which we hear so 
much, again a little attention to history, of which we shall 
soon be part, reminds us that there has always been the 
problem of the “soldier from the wars returning ’’, long 
before Shakespeare, Webster, Otway, voiced his griefs— 
just as there was also a refugee problem in Farquhar’s day. 
History presents us with a saddening spectacle, but its 
lesson must be learnt if we are to attain manhood., That 
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lesson is that though Man appears driven by his nature to 
create obstacles, he overcomes them by an inner need, and 
however zealously he encompass his own destruction, some- 
thing of his Spirit as surely survives. Much talk is made now 
of material security ; it is for us, though, to see that it is 
accompanied by spiritual adventure. I would close in 
suggesting that it is encouraging that among the new 
poets there are some who show signs of recognizing that 
the thought, the spirit, of a poem must sing, as well as 
the words. 

War fosters emotionalism, and many have been forced 
into song who would not normally write. Readers as 
well as writers have lacked the time to contemplate ; 
much has been accepted, in mood as in imagery, that would 
normally have been rejected as cliché by both. But it seems 
to me that the noticeable thing is not that there has been 
so much shoddy as that those whose development has been 
jolted, if not halted, have, as a body, been capable of as 
much carrying forward as they have. If, under such 
conditions, they have been able to grow, then, when war 
is over, we shall not have to ask “ where are the poets 
of peace?”’ For then they who sing can resume training 
themselves to think. Words cannot give wings to dull 
thought. Thought must soar of itself. It must have shape, 
substance, life. And it must be worked on before even the 
poem expressing it is begun. Thought, however much we 
deny it, is the material of poetry, words are the tools. It is 
the reaching to thought—by which I hasten to add, I do 
not exclude “ feeling ’’—that is refreshing to see in the 
work of some of those who, avoiding the too facile flattery 
of fancying themselves as “‘the lost generation”, have 
escaped what Katherine Anne Porter, introducing 4 Curtain 
of Green, has so truly described as “ the triple damnation 
of too many of the young and gifted ’’—self-love, self- 
pity, and self-preoccupation. 


VIENNA: HOFOPER: JERITZA 
By GORDON BOTTOMLEY 

IN 1930 LIFE in Vienna glowed quietly, as in a mild golden 
St. Martin’s Summer of the vanished Empire reflected in 
the lake at the Palace of Laxenburg. The style and sparkle 
that accompany a Court and an Army no longer prevailed, 
though one could still attend Mass in a private box at the 
Hofkapelle ; or witness a display of stylized horsemanship 
at the Hapsburgs’ Spanish Riding School in the Hofburg 
precinct; or visit the Spiritual and the Worldly Court 
Treasuries, and see the crown of Charlemagne awaiting its 
next tenant, and the robes of the priests who could expect 
to crown him. Even in 1930, no one suspected that the 
next aspirant to his powers would look on his crown as 
something to steal and not to wear. 

Vienna, indeed, was gently attempting—by such details 
—to resume the immemorial routine of life as it had passed 
when the beloved old Franz Josef still sat at its heart in 
the Hofburg; and though its heart was empty, it com- 
forted itself by re-establishing as much of the old surround- 
ing circumstance and prosperity as a loan of beneficent 
British millions would finance and support. The Hofoper 
had become the Staatsoper; the Hoftheater the Staats- 
theater; but that was all, the famous names connected 
with them did not change. The famous art-collections 
reopened ; and only the custodian at the Akademie com- 
plained, “ The Italians have stolen our best pictures.’’ The 
Hapsburg Velaszquezs, the glowing Ariosto tapestries, the 
unbelievable, miraculous Brueghels were still only individual 
factors in the opulent delights of the Kunsthistoriches 
Museum. And the lovable, genial, generous offspring of 
the famous city smiled again—after years of anguish when 
many had unobtrusively decided to be done with life, as 
it could no longer be lived in comely grace and without 
care or suffering. Vienna, in short, was re-establishing its 
characteristic modes of life as well as it could on a new basis, 
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as Venice had done before it: if it had lost its empery, it 
would remain all the more a fountain of the world’s cultiva- 
tion and happiness. Only one new element appeared: a 
Socialized municipality blossomed in an array of noble, 
imaginative buildings in rebuilt working-class districts— 
of a communal perfection that almost made of them colleges 
for living. And if one could only hope to rent a flat in one 
of these by being a Socialist and supporting the enlightened 
municipality—well, one quite often became a Socialist. 

I had made a friend in Vienna in 1919 and onward over 
a matter of helping one of its libraries to. obtain notable 

English books, that it had missed in the war years and could 
not afford thereafter. As the ’twenties went on he visited 
me here, and amid the prevailing talk on literary questions 
I asked him many things about the theatres in Vienna, about 
music and the continuing of the famous opera-house: and 
from that we went on to speak of Covent Garden, its lack 
of continuity and the poor standards of production implicit 
in its scratch performances by stars. 

I said that I desired, more than most things in life, to see 
a few favourite operas done by a finished ensemble of 
artists accustomed to work together; and he replied, ‘‘ If 
you will visit me in Vienna, you shall go to the Hofoper 
every night.” 

At the time there seemed no possibility of that: but as 
the ’twenties went by the way cleared, and in May, 1930, 
I found myself in the Ostend-Orient Express, crossing the 
Rhine by the monstrous, arrogant bridge at Cologne in the 
moonlight, discovering the Danube at Passau, and following 
it until we turned to climb a final ridge into the Wiener- 
wald—and emerging from the Westbahn Station to our 
first, overpowering aroma of supper-time goulash from the 
working-class tenement across the street. 

This is not to be an account of the next two months 
among the novel homely delights of a strange land and a 
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gentle people skilled in the arts of life. I pass over equally 
the daily sights of the Ring ; the Karnthnerstrasse, paradise 
of shopping-streets; the little room in the Mariahilfe 
district, with the piano at which Haydn died ; the Schubert 
Dreimiderlhaus ; the peaceful courtyard of the house where 
Beethoven, in travail of his turbulent spirit, wrote his 
Heiligenstadt Testament ; the terrace at Kobenzl, with the 
lighted tables and the outlook over the lighted city below 
in summer moonlight ; the heuriger at Grinzing, with their 
living folk-music ; and, equally, the end of that enchanted 
time, far away in the Salzkammergut, where Sankt Wolf- 
gang, town that lent Mozart a name, comes down to the 
Wolfgangsee with a market-place ready for the stage of 
the Hofoper in size as well as aspect, and the real White 
Horse Hotel hangs over the water at one side. 

For the Hofoper is my aim at this time. Yet on my 
way there I loiter and think of the grace and charm of 
Vienna’s public monuments; there is something in this 
feature of civic culture—a nightmare discredit in most 
places—that is in harmony with a delicate tact in Viennese 
art generally. The young Mozart fiddling like a young 
Orpheus behind the Opera; the Empress Elizabeth’s 
memorial at one end of the Hofgarten, and the one to 
Grillparzer—with large panels in the faintest relief, as 
though they had been breathed upon the marble—at the 
other; and, most characteristic of all, the Strauss And 
Launer one in the little Rathaus Park, with its two bronze 
figures in front of a crescent frieze of whirling Biedermayer 
dancers, all brightness and precision in a mere film of 
marble. Nor, while I am near the Rathaus, can I forget a 
lunch in its famous Keller, when I was gently inebriated, 
with immovable feet, in consequence of a mistake in the 
quantity of golden Gumpoldkircher which I had ordered— 
and a determination not to waste it. 


But here, also, the Hofoper is not far away. I did not go 
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to the Opera every night. I went every other night for 
six weeks: and on the alternate nights to the Hoftheater 
for Grillparzer, Rostand, Hauptmann; to the operetta 
theatres ; to the new Concert Hall, where I first heard the 
delightful Helletsgriiber, who has since irradiated our own 
Glyndebourne; and Bruno Walter, doing his best for 
Mahler, or at one time both conducting and playing a 
Mozart Concerto. 

Sometimes Fraiilein Lili’s tickets took us: a few years 
earlier Fraiilein Lili had been a pupil of our hostess, but 
lately she had gone to the Hofoper to sing small parts and 
understudies ; and whenever she was “‘ on”’ she had seats 
for the night, with which she endowed us. Fraiilein Lili’s 
father was a retired Government official, who employed 
himself happily as the Honorary Librarian of the famous 
Wiener Mannergesangverein: we spent a morning with 
him at its rooms, among its treasures and archives. 
Whenever a musician composed some piece especially for 
it, he received a golden thaler: we saw Wagner’s 
receipt for his thaler, and Brahms’s for his: and their 
precious manuscripts. There, too, was a photograph of 
Anton Briickner chatting with the village postman five 
minutes before Anton Briickner died. And there, enshrined 
in an inner cabinet, were the keys of Beethoven’s and 
Schubert’s coffins. Impotence in the Austrian language 
alone restrained an impulse to inquire what would happen 
if their coffins were unlocked. What an Opening for 
another Tale of Hoffmann’s ! 

When opera is at home it is in the way of doing many 
agreeable things of which no one ever thinks when it goes 
a-visiting. In 1930, Wilhelm Kienzl was old and no longer 
working ; but his fellow-townsmen had taken his Kuhreigen 
and his Evangelimann to their hearts for at least his lifetime. 
Probably these works, like Austria’s local vintages, would 
not “travel”; but Der Evangelimann in Vienna, with 
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its settings of a barock monastery village and a court of 
little houses in Vienna itself, had an irresistible local 
appeal; and the singing missionary, a little crazed by 
injustice and imprisonment, and his band of singing 
children, had, when Slezak impersonated him, an effect 
such as The Vicar of Wakefield has for us. At that time a 
very different modernity, Jonny Spielt Auf, was still an 
attraction, but a diminishing one: the story of the lady’s 
maid who pushed a celebrated violinist off a station platform 
in front of the engine of a starting train, in order to steal 
his violin in the confusion for her negro lover the jazz- 
playing Jonny, already seemed less ravishingly suitable for 
a musical development than it had done when new and 
surprising ; and the excitement with which everyone 
followed the ‘“‘ auto”? chase at the end was much more 
due to the use of a kinema-film than to fugal development 
indicated by such a situation. 

There are moments when it is impossible to exorcise 
an uneasy suspicion that every opera succeeds whose 
libretto is vital and dramatically sound: but, however 
that may be, there were then operas to be seen in Vienna 
only that would not be at all attractive with Covent 
Garden’s scenery. At that time Alfred Roller was still the 
head of the Kunstgewerbeschule near at hand, and from 
time to time he served the Hofoper as well as he had once 
served Reinhardt with his gift for designing magnificent 
stage-settings which—contrary to most magnificent scenery 
—were interesting. The whilom wunderkind Korngold’s 
Wunder von Heliane had a tragedic libretto which broke 
the first law of all tragic writing—that the tragic theme 
shall be taut, not lax, and braced, not depressed—so signall y 
that to judge Korngold’s gifts by his setting of it would 
be unjust: but the evening was entrancing by Roller’s 
visions of the Byzantine world. There was a basilican 
cathedral finer than Monreale or San Marco, and rivalling 
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Haghia Sophia: I did not mind what was happening in it 
so long as i could contemplate it. There was also an able 
opera of village jealousy in the Austrian Alps, by a Viennese 
business-man, which I enjoyed while it unfolded, although 
it was of the Mascagni-Leoncavallo type: a blacksmith as 
uncouth as Vulcan was absorbed by the greatest conception 
he had ever known, a mighty iron crucifix which he had 
vowed to erect on the summit of the mountain above the 
village, while his wife was entertaining a handsome travell- 
ing-man: in the second act he shot the stranger, in the 
third he haled his wife to the mountain top in a blinding 
snow-storm and nailed her to the cross which still awaited 
its figure. These simple operatic delights seem jejune in 
the telling: but the pictures of village life in Tyrol are 
still vivid in beauty as one remembers them, while the 
gathering and onset of the snowstorm first amazed, as by 
an actual experience, and then satisfied the spectators’ 
demand upon art by a realization that one had witnessed 
an interpretation and not an imitation of a snowstorm, and 
that the gradual revealing of the crucified woman was only 
an incident of something larger and not a theatrical effect. 
Das Eiserne Heiland had its own kind of success. 

It was useless to ask if opera, as a thing of a stylized 
speech and a formalized plot, ought to be confounded with 
such not-relevant swoops into verisimilitude: that was the 
Viennese way, and the light-handed Viennese tact had a 
way of successfully cutting all the awkward corners. And, 
when the method and the skill were applied to master- 
works, this fine stagecraft remained sure-footed and 
showed a perfected sense of proportion. 

I do not intend a catalogue of those undoubted achieve- 
ments. ‘Tradition was still too strong at moments: 
Siegliude and Briinnhilde had not been released from their 
nightgowns: nevertheless in major matters opera in 
Vienna was still a revelation, especially when it was a 
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new mounting of Cosi Fan Tutte which carried with it a 
pervasive sense that Mozart was still working and in charge 
of it. A re-mounting of Fidelio carried with it the creative 
surprise of an insistence that theme and venue were Spanish, 
a dominant whitish-brown and brownish-white tonality 
brought the work into relationship with both Spanish 
painting and Spanish landscape ; and on that night I believe 
Schalk showed his interpretative power over that score 
for the last time. 

And the singers? Some who were young in Mabhler’s 
famous reign were still not too old to work their long- 
accustomed magic in familiar surroundings and with the 
collaboration of familiar colleagues who had joined them 
in Schalk’s reign—most notable of all Lotte Lehmann, 
who could add a distinction of lyric grace to many heroic 
soprano réles, and the incomparable Elizabeth Schumann 
whose crystal passionless voice had its own ardour and 
vividness of life. At that time the famous Rosenkavalier 
quartet was at its height of achievement, in which these 
two were joined by Olczewska and the epical duffo Richard 
Mayr: the harmony and grace of their perfect ensemble 
did not diminish, in that June of 1930, when Margit Angerer 
sang Octavian while Olczewska fulfilled her annual 
engagement in England. 

That was, indeed, the June when Jeritza spat in 
Olezewska’s face on the stage of Covent Garden: Jeritza 
had returned to Vienna soon, and we did not know later 
in the month why any opera in which she took part seemed 
to be happening in a frigidarium. 

Viennese friends said that Maria Jeritza had been a 
cook maid before she became a singer ; and if she invited 
one to her villa at Gmunden on the Traunsee for sommer 
frische, and liked one very much, she would cook incom- 
parable meals—until one fell into disfavour. But June was 
a month too soon for Gmunden: a chilled Marguerite 
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might be a possible conception of the part, an expression 
of Marguerite’s abused virginity; but a cold Carmen 
could not blend with that bitter, witty music and strong, 
hot colour. She brooded formidably, lonely on that 
seething stage: when Helletsgriiber, in Micaela’s scene 
alone with Carmen, received the whole applause of a 
suddenly enraptured house, we trembled for her. If we had 
known, we should have thought of Olczewska. But 
Jeritza went on her lonely way, through opera after opera : 
her barock opulence of mien and voice did not suggest the 
saintly Elizabeth for the third act of Tannhauser, any more 
than her elaboration of creamy veils and a boudoir gown 
of a modish widowhood did: one could not believe in any 
circumstances in a barock Briinnhilde among a stageful of 
Wagner’s gaunt, Gothic forms—yet she did not spoil the 
Walkiire, she sang too well; her hard, immovable com- 
petence told in such a part; and she could wait, she could 
sing many parts. 

It was about then that someone in the direction of the 
Hofoper seems to have argued that, if the comic operas of 
Mozart became so unique an entertainment upon that 
unique stage, the comic operas of a younger son of Vienna 
might be an equal attraction; and, indeed, the florid 
couplets, songs, and ensembles of Johann Strauss—which 
called for more skill in singing than most operetten-mustk 
inany case—took on anew and greater attractiveness, almost 
beauty, when supreme artists thus ran over them in public, 
as though for fun. 

We had a hint of the result at Covent Garden, when 
Das Fledermaus was admitted into the repertory for a 
moment, as a vehicle for Elizabeth Schumann. It was not 
the best example nevertheless ; but there was no one to 
sponsor the others ; lovers of “ the classics” shook their 
heads, and Covent Garden itself is a classic: and that was 


the end of that. 
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The Viennese attitude was that the Hofoper’s perform- 
ance would justify any Viennese music: a Johann Strauss 
night was always a little of a carnival: and when Eme 
Nacht In Venedig was in the bill, there was a murmur of 
elation and expectancy in the lightly moving crowd in the 
foyers. 

Its tunefulness has more variety and romance than has 
that of Das Fledermaus. One heard its chief ensemble, 
with the best of all Barcarolles, sometimes at the Serenades 
which the opera-orchestra and chorus often gave at mid- 
night in one of the courts of the Hofburg : entranced hours 
of the warm midnight, with the liquid starlight for sufficient 
illumination except for the orchestra’s shaded lights: 
starlight on lustrous hair, on ivory faces, on an occasional” 
jewel and dark lace evening wraps: the moment of Vienna 
when every charm of its experienced living seemed to wait 
somewhere in the dim vistas just beyond vision. 

Yet the stage could still add something to that ensemble 
—stage moonlight on eighteenth century Venice, Longhi 
dresses, and Guardi vistas ; practicable gondolas ;_ match- 
less voices, and faces to match ; the ballet of the pigeons of 
San Marco; an easy story of a fisherman’s foundling 
beloved by a gondolier and hunted by a young Grand 
Duke, a charmer pausing in Venice on his Grand Tour— 
perhaps a too easy story. And Jeritza was the foundling 
fisher-maiden that night. 

But a Jeritza in her element, in her mézier, at last. Her 
barock opulence in grand opera yielded to deeper and more 
imaginative instincts—perhaps of her own girlhood—that 
welcomed release in the farouche audacities of a fisher- 
girl of operetta. To hear an operetta heroine sung by a 
prima-donna of such a range gave one a new idea of the 
value of the music. 

This heroine and her contralto friend soon came within 
range of their Grand Duke: invited to his palazzo, the 
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friend had recourse to her godmother—a Senator’s indulgent 
wife—for suitable attire: and presently the precious pair 
entered the Second Act and the enzresol of the palazzo as 
ae very good-humoured but rather awkward young 
adies. 

They were led to His Highness’ private cabinet—which 
obligingly approached them from the wings, looking like 
a doll’s-house apartment in some fifteenth century cassone 
panel, and occupied the centre of the stage. A door in its 
back wall opened: they were led in by their Grand Duke, 
and seated at his well-appointed supper table. 

As the meal proceeded, rather more operetta-champagne 
than usual was served: and presently Jeritza rose un- 
steadily, delicately spilling her champagne and feeling her 
way cautiously round the front edge of the table. I heard 
my neighbour whisper ‘‘ Das Champagnerlied ’’, and the 
orchestra swung into its provocative ritornello. But we 
never heard the Champagne Song that night. When 
Jeritza’s cue came she began a rippling tipsy laugh—low, 
musical ; following the tune, but soaring from it; ringing 
out, pealing, incredibly sure-footed though tumbling 
over itself in tipsy rapidity, and not disdaining a rare, mock- 
ladylike hiccough. The whole house could be felt to be 
holding its breath at her: presently its silence shivered with a 
ripple, laughter seized it and in an instant was uncon- 
trollable ; surges of laughter broke on each other in a high 
tide; there was a haze over everything, the house might 
have been rocking as well as its crowd of occupants: and 
over the tempest sprang and towered and exulted Jeritza’s 
laughter by its pure tone, precision of rhythm, vitality of 
beauty ...a tipsy bird... the Grand Duke thought a 
complaisant bird... ; 

At the height of that rapture the cabinet began to move 
off sideways into the right wings. As it moved Jeritza 
stopped with a look of alarm, still tipsy: but the house 
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went off into a newer height of delight as she gathered up 
her unaccustomed flounces, then, while still inside the cabinet, 
stretched out appealing arms and ran after the wall that 
was retreating in front of her. As cabinet and singers 
disappeared, the curtain came down on an exhausted 
audience. 

Thereafter she might do whatever she pleased. I do not 
yet know why, in the Third Act, she came among the 
child-ballet of pigeons, in the moonlit Piazza, as an august 
white peacock, danced with them as prima ballerina, and 
at the close gathered them to her bosom as though they 
were her young. I suppose she returned to her gondolier, 
who was also the Grand Duke’s factotum, at the close: at 
any rate, he was worth it, for Hubert Marischka had come 
as guest-artist to the Hofoper from the Theater an der 
Wien that night. The best of all Barcarolles died away 
for ever, and there was a general impression that anything 
might happen in such a performance, as we all floated 
out and down the few steps into the Ringstrasse—as though 
still moving to that laughing music... 


To-day’s paper says in a dreadful headline : 

TYPHUS SPREADING IN VIENNA 
If you have ever been in Vienna, I know the implications 
of that for you. Yet it is an Austrian who has brought 
that to pass: how incredible it is that one of its children 
should hurt it, when we, the strangers who came to it and 
were taken to its heart, know it so much better and the 
world’s need of it. 


79 
DOWN GREEN LADDERS 
By MARGIAD EVANS 


THE SPRING Is coming—going like a lifetime spent 
learning and forgetting the body’s exquisite arts. Suddenly, 
while I write, this room is filled with the sound of a gentle 
downpour. And the light stoops under the rain forest, 
hemmed in by the quick shining stalks which slope across 
the window. 

Softly I go upstairs and open all the doors that this 
magic breath may circulate through all that surrounds me. 
And softly, with ecstasy in my heart, I go down the 
path to the iron gate where the celandines are furled in the 
grass, their bronze-backed petals blending with the green 
prickling hedgerows. Oh the rain drops freckling my 
face, the burr of a bee mumbling the wet red dead nettle 
flowers! The sound of the rain streaming down, how 
beautiful it is ! How beautiful the hedge, the brilliant field, 
the trees and the sky !_ They seem to run with wet colour 
and dye the air with an earth bow ! 

Indoors, the wind swings the curtain and puffs the 
damson petals along the sill. A dark sound fills the room. 
And I feel so happy, with all this to myself. Not to break 
a sound or lose an interval, in speaking. What joy, what 
peace and contentment ! 

Then the rain thins into lines of brightness dropping 
past the sun, and the blossoming orchards are all candled 

reen and white. The doorstep is wet, the path black. 
I should like this morning to go on for ever. 

In bed last night I heard the rain. It stirred the earth 
like a breeze, with its falling coolness. It told me of the 
grass, and the soft surfaces of field and pasture. Its 
murmur was only the faintest overtone above the unshod 
sounds of night on the sheep-turfed hills, only just louder 
than the running of the stream whose small stringed music 
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seemed to carry a vast impending symphony held in a 
dance, tiny and huge. 

I lay listening, while the flashing needles split on the 
black panes, and the earth met the rain with corn and 
leaves. There was the flop of water flouncing in the butts, 
and a wild, blossomy smell, the more perceptible because 
in the darkness I was less aware that it was an invisible 
delight. 

My life brings me visions by day and by night, but most 
vividly when the rain falls through leaves with the lark’s 
voice, or when the clouded sun suddenly brings out lustre 
on the grass. Then every form and image sensed has an 
inner meaning. And it stays with me while day and night 
pass quicker than the time they bring. The days and 
nights go and leave their hours in my breast. I can go 
back and be in what I have seen. In the dark I can see 
birds in all their instantaneous actions—flying, mating, 
like balls of whirling light, stooping to peck at the ground. 
I can see flower forms under my shut eyelids, and countless 
corn pouring away whole fields. 

Perhaps many will not believe, but there are days when 
one lives alone bringing such a sense of the single odd, 
original life given, that it is almost impossible to forget 
all one ‘owns in existing. The rain says quietly: ‘‘ Look, 
listen, open.” And I want to open everything—my 
house, my eyes, my hands, that the dense green atmosphere 
may penetrate to everything that touches me. . . that 
every part of me may feel. My prayer then is for an 
empty mind that nothing stale, no old thought or dis- 
carded entity can come between me and my new sensations. 
When the storm is over and the last drops are dripping 
from the lowest leaves, and the grass glitters and an oily 
wave rolls over the wheatfield, then can be felt the subtle 
presence of a fresh earth to be understood. 

After the rain I am a stranger. I have not seen these 
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trees and clouds and glossy grass before. After the rain 
the blackbird sings, and with a fresh understanding I must 
listen to the way he does it. He sings to one direction, 
listens to another. He sings not to the ground under 
his tree, whose green blades enclose the flower ‘colours, but 
to the hill a mile away. To him it seems the earth is first 
and foremost, the only enduring reason, the closest joy. 
He sings to the hill as if it were more real to him than any- 
thing that happens to himself. 

Later. 

I was listening to him, as I sat on the valley side 
under the living and close by the dead ash tree. The living 
tree was in flower and its branches flowed. But the dead 
resisted the air, and stood, its bark skinned from it, unin- 
habited, smooth as polished bone. The spring only 
revealed how dead it was, while pelting every other bush 
and tree with birds. 

I sat and smiled to hear how loudly and persistently 
they shouted their pieces of language. It was a sunless after- 
noon, close and scented. The white butterfly, early 
hatched, was half blown, half lifted over the thick golden 
gorse. Two blackbirds were singing from opposite sides 
of the valley. “Tee oh tee!” they sang, and waited, 
singing carelessly and listening intently as if only when 
it left their happy breasts had the song a value for them. 
Of all the birds I think they are the ones whose voices come 
nearest to our idea of music. In between the flourishes 
which pierce miles of distance undulating with the hills, 
there are none of those strident intervals with which the 
thrushes contrast their purer notes. Perhaps the thrush 
is the greater musician. The blackbird is a wild boy 
while he sings, but having sung he seems to listen to his 
notes travelling over the earth with an intense and detached 
wonder expressed in his silent poise. 

It made me smile, it made me laugh to hear those birds ! 
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The thrush: “All right then.” And _ passionately : 
“JT don’t believe it.” 

“ Chee-chee-chee-chee-women’s institute!” rattled a 
chaffinch. This is Sian’s interpretation of his comical 
gush, and since she pointed it out, I have always thought it 
the most distinct articulation in bird sound. 

“ Tee oh tee !”’ repeated the blackbird buoyantly. Then 
all the little birds began whirring and chipping, and the 
cuckoo pendulum swung against the horizon wall. Finches 
and wrens and robins, pippets, linnets, yellowhammers 
were all grinding and sharpening their small notes, like a 
workshop where harsh magpies swore and woodpeckers 
laughed madly against their own tapping. 

“* Cheat-cheat-cheat !”’ cried a little unseen voice. And 
I heard a little sturdy note clanging from the ivy-curtained 
undergrowth over and over again—the blacksmith bird. 
But above all the blackbird, the idle beauty, lost in singing 
and the for ever too late effort to regain what he had sung ! 

Then all went quiet except “‘ Cheat cheat,” and a bee. 
Nettles were growing through the grass, clouds made the 
green heavy. And I smelled the bluebells. It was then 
that I thought I should like to try and write something of 
this profound inner and outer life, awareness, of this 
deep exciting solitude, outwardly so quiet, but lived as a 
nun lives with her soul, as a lark with its song in the sky 
over an open field silver combed by air and light. A life 
full of fervent, ardent beauty whose meaning, like Words- 
worth’s meditation, lies between unknown words ; whose 
senses, one and many touch in earth all things. There are 
gods: but to them we can give only the same heart that 
we give to humanity. To nature, to earth, we can give our 
real inmost undistorted being. There are no wonders 
comparable to the wonders of the earth if it is loved. The 
cuckoo’s voice changes the world. A yellow-flowering 
weed makes one a child again, and the grasses’ touch in the 
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evening is drink to the flesh. Something that is all of 
summer's open joy is visible in the white butterfly’s shaggy 
flight. As he floats and sinks against the green shadows 
in the trees he seems a mote from the white clouds, coasting 
the outline of a cumulous filled with leaves. . . 

Oh to be alone, to be alive! Solitude is marvellous to 
the body. To the inner soul which is united by a physical 
and spiritual affinity to the life in all things, its own innocent 
existence pledges joy. 

Smelling the bluebells I thought I would try to write this 
for people who feel and understand these matters. For 
people who work in the fields and gardens and then go to 
bed in the twilight, aware of the stars. They have a nymph 
who lives in trees and seasons ; and for them every flower 
and creature and sound in the sun’s brood has its special 
invocation. , 

To me there is a peculiar familiar mood which comes 
when I hear bees and walk by great horse-chestnut trees 
in bloom, and see round my feet dandelions and buttercups. 
I could as easily explain my being alive as define what is 
that far-back association. When soft rain falls my nymph 
leaps. And when I see the chestnut blooms a peace that is 
older than myself, becomes me. Others love even the 
thought of tall cow parsley green and white because in its 
season delight and pleasure come to meet them. 

I did get out my pen. But just as I was beginning a 
cicada clicked in the grass and I went to look for it. From 
tussock to tussock I searched under the dead grass, but 
the clicking jumped ahead from insect to insect, until at 
last I stood on the top of the valley wall, with all the trees 
below me, and the daisies all around in the short grass, 
burst open in the heat. 

On the hill ridge there was calm while down below the 
hollow streamed with sound and movement. So many 
tinges, so many greens, vague and sharp, blended down 
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there that it was like a cloud filled with a rainbow. I sat 
down, and close by my foot a bee came and sat on a butter- 
cup. The blackbird my side of the brook had flown further 
off, his notes blown away from me by the wind which 
lifted the butterflies over the bracken paths I had left. 
In the sudden stillness where I sat the arrested sunbeams 
could be felt warming and drying the grass. Sweeping 
my hand over it I could feel a moist glow in the palm, 
a blood heat thrilling as the breath of a fountain. The 
stillness fell from between cloud and-cloud and was timed 
in the perpetual blue spaces. I heard a lark’s song, like a 
nucleus, very high and rarefied, swarming in the sky ; 
and minute sounds broke off the hills—a lamb’s bleat, 
the grunt of a wagon wheel rolling over stones miles 
away. Putting my face down I could hear an undertone 
of distance, distinct and dwindled . . . the wheat hissing 
round the edges of the fields, the sweet roar of pollen- 
seeking bees in the willows, even the minute crinkling noise 
the insects made creeping over grass blades. 

And I could look down and see under me the form of the 
valley seen through leaves as a cloud is seen through rain. 
Nets of buds were thrown over the branches, where, 
among the rich, pallid flowers, bees made slow eddies of 
pollen and scent. In the green crack the wind waves were 
rolling out their deep song which nothing can detain on 
its way to the heart. 

On the hills one can hear the clouds, their soft thunder 
slipping, their tenderness, the heat they pour down on the 
moist leaves. The sky becomes something the under- 
standing can grasp. In the valley it is the impact—the 
brood within the nest. The smell of the flowers, the 
warmth and the rain drops drying, is almost within sight. 

Sitting on the hill top watching a bee clutch the bare 
stem of a buttercup I remembered how I love to walk 
along the stream knowing what it means to live alone 
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with no imparted teaching. I accept only the light of my 
own understanding. I would rather that small glow-worm 
in my breast than to be or receive histories and prophecies. 
In my world the hills, the trees and the fields fulfil every 
spiritual wish, every tangible form which my brain and body 
can imagine. Humanness tells me that once death will be 
lonely. But then, to return to what inhabits and moves 
me . . . No matter how many people share the earth, 
solitude is invulnerable. In perception there is no collision. 
Having once entered it there can be no numbers. 

This morning in the cottage doing my work, mentally 
I touched the wet flowers. The wood sorrel like a linnet’s 
egg, its white petals incurving, traced with their purple lines 
of veining. The seeing blue of the speedwell’s wet eye 
magnified by the round bead of rain in it. All the flower 
shapes—the white, the blue, the gold, I saw, I touched with 
my fingers, out in the rain under the trees, while the drops 
flowed over, leaf by leaf, descending green ladders to the 
earth. 


POETRY 
LITURGICAL HYMN TO A LANDSCAPE 


For Senta 
THE FOUR GATES 


ARCHANGEL-GATE OF THE north. 
Westerly nightingale-gate. 

The peasants’ gate of the east. 
Southerly fishermens’ gate. 

The gates had watch and tower 
and eye and ear: 

do not forget the gates. 


Who was it walked along with the dead, 
who called for wine, and who rang in 
the night of moon, who lit the way 

for coaches and for boats ? 

Who was it helped to count the fruit, 
who was it recalled your face of a child, 
who asks after your far-off steps? 

The gates that are no more, 

do not forget the gates. 


Archangel, that my rage for me glow, 
nightingale, that again all may grow. 
Whom the peasants did not slay, 

whom the fishermen did not slay, 

drinks of the wine and eats of the bread, 
the gates are calling him inside. 

Do not forget the gates. 


THE THUNDERDOVES 
Each every year conceals a face. 
Each every day puts out a light. 
Perhaps these also are no longer here: 
thunderdoves which you had sent, 
thunderdoves which to the soul 
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made frightened announcement of the fall 
of rain and the wrath that rolls. 
Your wrath that rolls: perhaps 
this also is no longer here. 
Near are 
quite different terrors. But yours was 
in the beginning and cut the first stalk. 
Your wrath that rolls tore through the first song. 
The speech knew nothing of ear, only wall and abyss, 
and of your wrath the stride. 
Your ride 
of rage and fire and the thunderdoves’ 
hunted plunge, 
fluttering throb, 
bold ferocity 
shattered the breath, bewailed, screamed at the heart. 
The work of drops is so quickly done. Stay. 
Stay awhile, our towers rest, rest 
by our towers. Leave us the hand by the eye. 
Soon. 
Soon you will hear the song. 
Each every day tries for a light. 
Each every year for a face. 


THE REDS OF THE NIBELUNGS 


The road of the nightingale-gate 

I wandered along and climbed, 

where my landscape ends, up the hill. 
Tumbling of a wall. My sunken castle. 
Beyond, the other. Also sunken. 

At our feet rustles in a wide arch 

the Danube without end, the regal flood. 
From over there the laughter of the beaten 
freezes to the bark of my heart: 
October-wine in cold balls of grapes: glows 
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my heart and is still. 
Who still asks my question: whose song ? 
Where are the crowns now, where the gold, 
saw East and Northsea enough of bravery and rage? 
Where did you leave the roses, women, fair and bright ? 
All of them came to my castle: glows 
my heart and is still. 
As for your blood, the Danube took it 
as though it were an evening’s glow. 
But it was morning. 


What am I born for into this time? 

That I may see all this again? You should have 
called archangels, nightingale-song 

understands the light, the darkness. But fire 
burns out the brain, brings sound of arms. 

Give me the sickle, give the net, that I 

may satisfy the mourning and the wrath. Take 
the heart that it may wait awhile ere it blossoms. 


THE PEACE OF THE BROTHERS 


The black cloud above our house 

spares us. You all know well who inhabits 

the skies. Not archangels, nightingales it is. 
Smells of pestilence and world of tears chase away 
the spring’s and the autumn’s odour. 

The seasons all are of the past 

and no one believes in them. We are still spared by 
the black cloud above our house. 


But the towers reach high and deeper 
yet than their roots lie the brothers. 
They smile no longer, bewail no longer 
when dreams come to them, brickred 

is their face, and terror’s 

grabbing airs have long since become 
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too heavy for them, yellow-green are 

their hands, and they know and it frightens 

them not that into life suddenly 

they are thrown back on a high tide. Their death 

is common to all. Brickred we are, yellow-green. 

Into sharp edges, black, decayed, 

crumples our skin. Only the brothers’ peace 

is not common to us, for we scream and laugh. 

But I have listened and felt with them and dreamed 

their wondering dreams. God, you will, 

when this last shelter is torn open, 

not find me nor my narrow song to which you have 

grown used. For see: my face is not brickred at all, 

yellow-green are not my hands, and my throat 

often sings happily. I still hold back my voice. 

But others there are, and already now they kill their ear. 
Easter, 1943. FRED MARNAU 


(Translated by Ernst Sigler) 
REVENANT 


THE BELLS OF memory sound this summer day 
Down the long alleys of the blue-skied years ; 
Shy cowslip, thyme, the haunting scent of hay, 
Pleached gardens nourished by a lover’s tears, 
And honeysuckle, shy maid in the hedge, 
Are all Her handmaids ; blessed is the sight 
The mirror-pool caught of Her. So the stage 
Is set for entrance, and a girl in white 
Walks in my heart again, out of pale death, 
Kingdom of shrivelled mouth and powdering bone, 
Touching my cheek with flower-laden breath 
And whispering, “ Poor love, and still alone?” 
Was any man so lucky, dear God? 
It will be dawn before She takes the road. 

HENRY ‘TREECE 


Cc 


POETRY 


EPITHALAMIUM IN WARTIME 
(For Pamela and John) 


SURVEYING HISTORY'S IMAGES, I see 
the steady frontiers of a lover’s face 
through the red mists of greedy chivalry, 


the rivalled enmities of conquered space. 


Lovers are stronger than this stranger, war, 
who sucks the bleeding pity from our hearts, 
turns all our laughter to a nameless sore 

and goads the bitter body’s baser parts. 


Lovers are strong as every marching Spring 
that tramples continents and strangles pride ; 
and like the bannered season, lovers bring 
new life to living wars can never hide. 


So in this cycle of our loss and grief 

when lives are shattered in a lust for death, 

I greet this building of a brave belief, 

sharp bombs still poised above our brittle breath. 


As the slow sap of life through contours seeps, 
upsurges past a nation’s measured hates, 

may that gay gentleness of heart which keeps 

the world from wearing, warm your changing states. 


The languid, circled hands of groping time 
will drag disasters by their scruffy necks, 
reluctant deaths and laboured births combine 
to mar your minutes with their mated cheeks. 


O may your loves throw peace around your years 
against the lap of sorrow’s ceaseless tides ; 
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and may your courage cancel private tears 
and bind the silent purpose in your sides. 


And when this handed war our fathers owed 
is paid, bleak crosses and receipted graves 
the final symbols of the seeds they sowed, 


sound, sound the cymbals of that urge to save 


the broken brother from his senseless fate ; 
ride out across those counsellors of lust 
who wear the shine of privilege’s pate 

and cudgel hope and plead starvation just. 


When these bright passions of your singing youth 
turn paeaned joy to slower-pulsing praise, 
may all your dreams reflect your answered truth, 
not scented pieces of your emptied days. 

Maurice LINDSAY. 


PETALS 


PETAL, I MAKE a boat or bird of you, 
Sailing out of the sun with prow 

Still wet with yellow light 

To glorify our blindness and the dark. 


Winds drop around you. May they never 
Hold you in a pool to drown 

In tears, nor stifle you in earth. 

May no dust defile you and make you weary. 


Into what blue wreath of circumstance 
You may be wound, none knows. 
Perhaps you are to be the brow 

Of a bird, say the remote eagle, 


Feathering it with thought, 
Or you may always sail on, like a wing. 
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In any case I cannot watch you grow old. 
I shall think of you going on between the sun and the 


water 


And of many others like you, lying hushed, 
Waiting like women at a port for their lover, 
Waiting like the bundled harvest 

Before the treasuries of snow. 


You lie there like the pelt 

Of the white bear, or like a fine canoe. 
Who can say what you are? 

I think a footprint, like a star. 


I think some presence for a moment made y 
A clue to abandoned loveliness 

And so I make a boat or bird of you 

Who once were breasts of roses in a vase. 


J. F. HENDRY 


EARTH-BOUND 


I, IN My dressing gown, 

At the dressing table with mirror in hand 

Suggest my lips with accustomed air, see 

The reflected van like lip-stick entering the village 
When Laura came, and asked me if I knew. 


We had known him a little, yet long enough: 
Drinking in all rooms, mild and bitter, 
Laughing and careless under the washing-line-tree. 


The day so icy when we gathered the moss, 

The frame made from our own wire and cane: 

Ivy in perfect scale, roped with fruit from the same root. 

And from the Pen of Flowers, those, which had survived 
the frost. 
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We made the wreath standing on the white floor ; 
Bent each to our purpose wire to rose-wire, 
Pinning each leaf smooth, 

Polishing the outer edge with the warmth of our hands. 


The circle finished and note thought out, 

We carried the ring through the attentive eyes of the 
street : 

Then slowly drove by Butcher’s Van to the “ Union 
Hall”’. 


We walked the greaving-room alone, 

Saw him lying in his upholstered box 
Surrounded by paper frills, 

Violet ribbon carefully crossed, 

And about his sides bunches of wild thyme. 


No one stirred as we offered the gift. 
No one drank there again. 
LYNETTE ROBERTS 


THE FROG 
By A. H. TEECE 


THE FROG CAME to us two or three months after my aunt 
had died. We had just moved into my uncle’s house so 
that my mother could look after it better and not have to 
be going to it from our own house all the time, as she had 
been doing the six months my aunt was ill in bed. We 
found the frog one night in the sitting-room; it must 
have squeezed its way under the door. That was in 
October, when the frosts were beginning to crumple the 
nasturtium leaves in the front garden. It stayed with us all 
the winter, living in the warm sitting-room. My uncle 
took to it at once, and used to feed it by dangling shreds 
of raw meat in front of its head. It had a small box under- 
neath the gramophone from which it would come out and 
follow him all over the room. 

Early in March it began to change its skin. The old 
one peeled off, and underneath it the new skin was shiny 
like varnish. But the frog wasn’t as lively as it had been ; 
its hops were weaker and it didn’t seem able to move very 
far from its box. Soon it could only drag itself about 
in a painful crawl, and wouldn’t eat even the smallest 
morsels of meat. My uncle was very upset and went to a 
lot of trouble to try and save its life. But when he asked 
the doctor about it he gave his opinion that nothing could 
be done to make it better and my uncle must keep it as 
comfortable as possible till it passed away. 

One day it was clearly dying. The only movement 
was the throbbing of its white throat, and that was slowly 
getting feebler. It was put on a cushion on the table so 
that we could watch it better. The smooth yellow-brown 
skin over its sides and back was still; there were one or 
two white flecks on it where the new coat had not come 
on properly. My mother had placed its body very care- 
fully so that when it died it would set in the best position. 
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After a time we left it and went into the kitchen to have 
our tea. My father and mother began talking about having 
it preserved. My father thought my uncle would like it 
done, but my mother said it would cost twenty shillings 
at least. She went to look at it again and came back to 
say that it was dead. My uncle returned from work a 
minute or two afterwards, and when he heard about it he 
began crying and took off his collar and tie and threw them 
in a corner. He went in to gaze at it and then we heard 
him slam the front door; he must have gone out into the 
street just as he was, without his tie or collar. 

Some time after I went in to see it, though I didn’t 
really like to. As soon as I could make myself look close 
enough at it I saw that its throat was still throbbing. I ran 
back to tell my mother and father. 

My mother told us that it was dead all the same; their 
throats often went on throbbing like that for days after 
they had really died, but she had bent down and smelled 
it, and it was putrefying inside. She wanted it taken to 
the taxidermist’s straight away. 

“Tt would be horrible to take it if it was still alive ”’ said 
my father, twitching the corners of his mouth. 

My mother insisted it was dead, but if the taxidermist 
did say it was living it could be left there, and he would 
wait until it died before he set about preserving it. 

My father thought that was as bad, for if it was alive it 
would be a nuisance to the man and he would probably 
kill it himself as soon as we had got outside. 

But eventually they decided to take it that night, as 
they had to go into the town and it would be convenient 
to leave it then. ‘“‘ Stanley,” said my father, “ go and find 
a box out of the bottom of the gramophone cabinet to. put 
it in.” I went into the sitting-room again. The spaces in 
the cabinet were full of boxes of old collars which my 
uncle must have got after his wife had been taken ill with 
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cancer ; he hadn’t bothered to have any cleaned or mended 
but bought new ones as he wanted them. At the back I 
found a polished oak box that my aunt had kept her cotton 
in. I left it on the table so that my mother could put the 
frog in it herself. 


LITTLE SAGA 


“ As HIGH AS a house 
gales piled it up 
on the beaches ; 
Four horses it took 
to draw each cart 
of weed 
from the sea; 
Ah, we shovelled under Earth 
high Air of tempest, 
deep juice of Waters, 
and Fire too 
from the beasts who drew 
the brine heavy cargo— 
their fiery breath ; 
Yes, as tall as a house 
mounds quivering 
on the land awaiting new history, 
moving as if alive, teeming 
with black plated insects.”’ 


OSWELL BLAKESTON 


BEHIND BARS 
By ALEX COMFORT 


I poust if there is any branch of human conduct in which 
we have advanced so far as in our treatment of the mentally 
afflicted. Recognizing as we do that they are either victims 
of some aspect of their environment, or recipients of a truth 
not accessible to others, we no longer send them to Anticyra 
or fasten them in revolving chairs. A great part of this 
advance is due to the work of individual pioneers—men 
like my former teacher Professor Poznanski, the inventor 
of the Reserve treatment: a teacher, indeed, whose courtesy, 
humour, and success few if any of his pupils will ever 
forget. I may say without conceit that I was by far his most 
outstanding disciple, and it was, no doubt, because he 
detected in me an element of comprehension which was 
lacking in the rest of his class, that 1 am the only member 
of that class who ever received an invitation to visit his 
Sanatorium. 

The expense of Poznanski’s experiment was borne, he 
tells me, by a millionaire American whose wife the Pro- 
fessor, over the last fifteen years, has been engaged in 
restoring to sanity. I well recall the lecture in which 
Poznanski told us what he intended to do: “ Above all, 
gentlemen, space is needed. The ground should be various, 
including both hills and valleys, but there should be few 
precipices or deep stretches of water, as these are invitations 
to suicide. Deaths will inevitably occur, but suicides should 
be rare. You will notice the resemblance between my theory 
of psychotherapy and modern conceptions of wound- 
healing—recovery will depend upon the way in which the 
patients react upon each other, much as the bacteria in the 
wounds which Winnett Ort’s plaster covers destroy one 
another. Space is most essential.” So the final Poznanski 
reserve was built in a remote enough place. It occupied 
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several low ranges of wooded hills in the central Car- 
pathians. A light railway brought from Vienna the 
appliances needed for its construction. The journey to it 
was extremely tedious, but lay through beautiful and 
romantic country, which the proximity of the Sanatorium 
had caused to be deserted by everyone except a few of the 
hardier peasants, whom one could see from the train 
tending sheep or repairing the roofs of their houses. 

I met Poznanski in a small red house at the edge of the 
Reserve. It was surrounded by a neat garden, where some 
vegetables were growing, and beyond it was the high wire 
fence which, concealed in clumps of elders and thorn 
bushes, ran like the Great Wall of China up hill and down 
dale as far as I was able to see. Poznanski himself was 
unaltered. His wide bald head and his extremely kindly 
expression cannot be modified by age—it was at least 
fifteen years since he had lectured to us at the Clinic—but 
I thought him tired and perhaps a little disconsolate. 

“You know, Schimmelbusch, they get you down in 
time,” he said. “ The treatment works, but it’s so infernally 
slow.” 

He took my hat and case, and we went in to dine. Three 
of the most nearly restored patients were pointed out to me 
pruning the roses in the garden. Poznanski lived entirely 
alone, and devoted his evenings to the interviewing and 
analysis of his charges. There is no staff, except for the 
operators of the railway and a small party of mental nurses, 
who live in a thatched bunk house near Poznanski’s own 
residence. 

“I know you're impatient to see the place,” he said to 
me, “and I hope you won’t be overtired. We have to 
bicycle everywhere—the Reserve is so large, and if you 
really have to leave to-morrow morning, we’d need to 
start at once. ‘The sanatorium Farm produces some excellent 
tokay—the vineyards are the other side of the hill—but 
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we'll talk of that when we return to the house. Would you 
like to come with me?” 

Tired as I was, I followed him. He telephoned from a 
rickety instrument which stood on a bamboo table by the 
door, and in a short while one of the mental nurses, a tall, 
red-headed fellow, appeared riding a bicycle and wheeling 
a tandem, a feat at which he was very skilful. He saluted 
Poznanski, who answered him never a word, but invited 
me to take the front place on the machine, while he himself 
mounted behind me, and the mental nurse followed upon 
the other cycle. We followed a smooth asphalt path 
between beds of geraniums round the side of the hill, 
skirting the fence, and entered an untended and overgrown 
wood. Here the path forked, and we turned abruptly 
toward the fence. From an arch cut in this fence, a tunnel 
of curved metal rods enclosed the path, which wound up 
the hill, so that we rode in an elongated cage. Poznanski, 
an old but vigorous man, was puffing down my neck as we 
climbed, and the nurse, riding up close behind, took him 
by the crupper and by pushing assisted our progress. At 
the top of the hill the wood came to an end, and the path 
entered a round cage of metal rods, from which one could 
see a wide expanse of green waving grass. 

Here we paused, and under one of the trees Poznanski 
showed me two of the patients lying reading. He had 
opera-glasses with him, and I was able to detect a man and 
a young girl. Their faces and manner were normal. I 
asked if they were not well on the way to cure. 

“ Well, they’re alone, you know. You can’t judge. All 
these patients are sane enough when they’re by themselves. 
It’s when they get together into groups that one sees the 
symptoms appearing. Let’s move on a little way.” 

We re-entered the metal tunnel, running between banks 
of wild flowers, and crossing clearings in the wood. Ata 
point ahead of us, smoke was rising, accompanied by a 
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revolting smell. Poznanski, behind me, heaved a sigh which 
I felt upon my neck. I heard him say “ Again”; and then 
as we slowed down I saw a body of persons, male and 
female, moving among the trees in a sort of dance. They 
were holding each other by the tails and going round slowly 
in a circle, accompanied by an old and decrepit man who 
was banging a tin can with a stick. Howls rose from time 
to time. The young man and the girl whom we had seen 
reading rushed down the hill to join the circle, flinging 
their books into the bushes. 

“There,” said Poznanski. “You see how they 
deteriorate.” 

The unpleasant smell was stronger, and beyond some 
trees I could see the flames of a fire, round which another 
group of figures was dancing. Taking the glasses, I was 
able to detect the faces of men and women, some elderly, 
many young, and one outstandingly lovely girl who had 
tied a coloured sash round and round herself. Behind her 
was a middle-aged gentleman who might have been a 
practitioner. Solemnly they shuffled round and round the 
fire. Over it was suspended a brown and smoking bundle, 
which, on inspection, I saw was the body of a child. 

“ Poznanski,” I shouted, “can’t you stop them ?” 

“No, my dear boy. I can’t. Beside, the child is dead. 
Nobody can stop them when five or six of them get together. 
It’s horrible, but though I’ve racked my brains to find a 
means of preventing it, I fail.” 

“You could lock them up separately.” 

He shook his head. “ No, I’m afraid it’s not permitted.” 

“ They look sane enough.” 

“Talk to one of them—that young man, dancing with 
the girl. I'll call him over.” The mental nurse handed 
him a whistle and he blew it four times. The young man 


came running over, and the circle joined hands and con- 
tinued its dance. 
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He was a tall, pleasant looking fellow of about twenty- 
two. He smiled at us, and said: “ Paying us a visit? 
Good afternoon, Doctor. Good afternoon, nurse.” 

“You know who I am?” said Poznanski. 

“Oh yes, of course.” 

“What is this place ?”” 

“ An asylum.” 

“ Been in long ? ” 

=» Peveat ee 

Poznanski turned to me—“ Notice,” he said: “ Now 
why did you come here ?”’ 

The answer came back pat. ‘“‘ Well, I set fire to a hall 
with a hundred and twenty-nine people in it. One hundred 
and one were injured, and eighteen were killed.” 

“But why did you do such an atrocious thing?” I 
asked him. 

“Don’t ask him that,”’ said Poznanski. ‘ The others 
told him it would be a good thing to do. But he didn’t 
come here for that. That’s only what he thinks. He was 
born here.” 

“ Born here ? ” 

“Yes. Now go back, son, and talk to that girl of yours. 
Try to get her away from the rest. You must learn to find 
places where they won’t disturb you.” 

As the boy went, I turned and saw the expression of 
intense anxiety on the faces of Poznanski and the nurse. 
I watched the boy go to the dancing circle and from a bush 
near by attract the girl’s attention. 

Poznanski muttered, “ This is the test.” 

She dropped the hands of her companions and went to 
him. The circle closed up once more. Hand in hand the 
pair began to run. 

It was the old man who saw them first. He threw down 
his tin and gave a shout. With howls and screams the circle 
broke up and gave chase. They vanished crashing into 
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the wood. Beads of sweat stood on Poznanski’s brow. 
Presently, like a pack of wolves, they came back, dragging 
the runners. Poznanski looked away. They pitched the girl 
into the fire and pushed her down with branches. The 
young man said nothing, but slowly ceased to struggle. 
Gradually he stood erect, took the hands of two of the 
patients, and began to dance. The circle was in motion 
again. 

“No,” said Poznanski, in tears, “ failed.” 

The other party, round their horrible fire, were still 
capering in the distance. The two columns of smoke went 
up, fat and almost motionless, into the sunlight. 

I was able to hear the words which the old man was 
chanting as he banged upon the tin— 

“ they’re mad 
they’re mad 
we've got to show them that we’re sane 
they’re mad 
they’re mad... 

As the chant continued, those who were holding down 
the body of the girl forgot about her, and I was amazed 
to see her rising out of the pile of smoking twigs, injured 
but still capable of standing. She stared at us, at the circle, 
and then forced her way between two of the dancers, took 
their hands, and began to stumble round with the rest. 
We rode away. 

“ You understand,” he said, as we went, “ the fire-dance 
is designed to prove to the other party that the dancers are 
sane-—it’s an assertion of moral superiority. You see now 
why I look old.” The woods round us were full of howlings 
and runnings. 

“ Poznanski, how do you know when they are fit to 
release 2” 

“ Insight. When they have insight.” 

“And what do you ask them ?”’ 
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“ They must have learned that they and all their fellows 
are potentially insane. They must know that in themselves 
they are sane, but that whenever they band together for any 
purpose, when they join in dancing or in hunting or act as 
a body, madness is present and absolute. That’s all. Do 
you know, they came to me, deceptively, and asked me to 
join with them in a football team. I only just saved myself 
from consenting. If I had done so, I should have shared 
their fate. For God’s sake look out for yourself, Schimmel- 
busch.” 

I asked him to explain the meaning of his theory. We 
rode on, but we saw very little else in the course of our 
journey. Toward evening we had returned to the place 
where the fires had been. They had died down, and the 
white smoke and ashes were rising into the darkening wood. 
Sleeping figures lay about like dead, men and women 
together, some talking under their breath, others slowly 
collecting little heaps of leaves for next day’s fire. Near the 
fence, the girl lay with her head in the young man’s lap, 
her hair singed, and her burns bandaged in pieces of his 
shirt, which he had torn up for the purpose. The wind 
made a loud noise in the wire of the tunnel, but there was 
another sound, a sort of rhythmical chanting in whispers. 
In the half dark I could see the lips of the boy and the lips 
of the girl moving— 

they’re mad 

they’re mad 

we've got to show them that we’re sane 
they’re mad 

they’re mad... 

“ Poznanski,”” I asked, “if one had to live in such an 
asylum, how could one do it ?”’ 

“ You would have to be very cunning,” he said, “ and 
very careful. You would have to avoid above all things 
anything which would make the mental patients hate you or 
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desire you. If they desire you, they force you into their 
own madness, and if you refuse they destroy you. Any- 
thing, anything at all—a slight physical beauty, skill in 
some game, you'd have to conceal them. I don’t know if 
it’s more dangerous to be hated or to be loved. . .” 

“Then again, you'd try to convince them you were 
mad. It’s the firm assurance of their own sanity which 
makes them so barbarous. They pity those they think 
insane fue si 

“ At all costs you must keep out of their activities, but 
you must not refuse, for nothing rouses them so soon. 
You’ve to employ craft, subterfuge—anything’s legitimate 
if only you can remain alone. Your solitude is your only 
safeguard...” 

** Come back, Schimmelbusch, it’s late. I shouldn’t have 
shown you so much.” 

As we passed to the gate, dark figures were suspending 
strings of bunting from the trees, in readiness for next day. 
I slept like a log. Poznanski, taking away the candle, bade 
me good night. 

But at dawn the red-headed mental nurse was shaking 
me, shouting to me to wake and come down. I followed 
him in my nightshirt across the path to the fence and into 
the wood tunnel. A new fire was blazing in place of the old, 
and round it capered the patients. Among them, his shirt- 
tails out and his eyes on fire, capered Poznanski. 

“ Schimmelbusch !”’ he yelled, “ come and join us—it’s 
for the salvation of the world; we’ve got to show those 
baby-roasters that we’re better men than they—we’re sane, 
we're sane ! Schimmelbusch, come and help us—I order 
you to come and dance.” 

The mental nurse stared at him open-mouthed. Poznan- 
ski was white with exertion. I called him by name, im- 
ploring him to come, but it was useless. He held the hand 
of the girl, who, with singed hair and bandaged limbs, was 
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stumbling round after him. Boom, boom, boom, went the 
old gentleman’s can. 

Seeing that it was useless, I turned to go. Poznanski 
screamed after me, abuse and vituperation. All the way 
through the wood his voice followed, bawling, “ Enemy 
of society !_ Traitor, enemy of society !” 


TO A POET 


WORDS ARE YOUR wards ; guard 

them as your own. They are your love, 
your tears, sweat, swear; not enough, 

but all life gives you to record 

the swirling thought-streams in your blood ; 
your dreams, drained of phantasy, 

your senses, swayed by ecstasy ; 

death and pain; hills high-hoping ; 

the first-open bud; 

love; drama and dilemma; wharf and wife. 
Words are your clay but poetry your life. 


PETER BAKER 
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ELIZABETHAN MINIATURES. CARL WINTER. 


THE MICROCOSM OF LONDON. Row.anpson and 
Pucin. Text by JOHN SUMMERSON. 


BRITISH SHELLS. F. MArTIN DUNCAN. 


FASHIONS AND FASHION PLATES. JAMES LAVER. 
All King Penguin Books, 2s. each. 


EACH OF THESE little books is tonic and there is stimula- 
tion, too, in the happy choice of subjects. Perhaps the 
plates of British Shells are the least successful, but that 
mainly because one inevitably compares them to the 5s. 6d. 
Batsford book for which Julian Huxley wrote an introduc- 
tion. Elizabethan Miniatures offers unbroken enchantment ; 
here one may see the great Queen glowingly but candidly 
portrayed at various ages; one may compare Holbein’s 
picture of Anne of Cleeves with Henry VIII’s less en- 
couraging description, learn that one of the well-known 
miniaturists was nurse to his children, and delight in the 
use of the word “carnations ”’ for flesh tints in the face. 
The introduction, a model of its kind, makes the book not 
only an inexpensive treasure for students of Elizabethan 
literature but, together with the clear colours of the plates, 
a source of pleasure to the most general of readers. The 
Microcosm of London is a selection of 16 from the original 
100 plates of the book of that name, published in 1808 by 
Ackermann, who commissioned Pugin for the architecture 
and Rowlandson for the figures. John Summerson’s text 
not only provides historical background to the drawings, 
but is at pains to draw parallels between that age and our 
own. James Laver, in the fourth of these books, manages 
in 20 small pages to compress sufficient of his history of 
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Laste and Fashion to give us a picture of the changes in 
both female and male costume during the nineteenth 
century. Sixteen plates, besides bearing him out, add to 
the gay instruction of an entertaining volume. 


H. K. FISHER 


INFANTRY OFFICER. ANONYMOUS. Illustrated. 
Batsford. 6s. 


WE HAVE HAD to wait a long time for any book to do for 
the Army what Fighter Pilot did for the R.A.F., but now 
that it has come, it has been worth waiting for. Infantry 
Officer is first-rate. The author has courage, he has com- 
passion and he can write; his style matches events, which 
are sometimes gay, more usually grim, and he is never 
for one moment self-conscious or pretentious. After a 
short sketch of training at Sandhurst, he describes, stage by 
stage, the first campaign in France; his descriptions of 
engagements are vivid and exciting, and through them 
there comes the sense of bewilderment and frustration 
which was so much a keynote of that part of the “‘ phoney ”’ 
war. There are also his pride in his men, and it should be 
added, the reader’s growing admiration for himself and his 
young fellow-officers. His unaffected chronicling makes 
moving reading and by the end of his description of the 
evacuation from Dunkirk (his ship was machine-gunned 
after being dive-bombed) I found that I had been crying, 
without noticing it. The last chapter deals with a Com- 
mando raid, and it is strongly to be hoped that when more 
can be written of these operations, this author will favour 
us with another book that will both add cause and pay 
tribute to our permanent pride to what is too often the 


least credited of the Services. 
R. H. 
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THE LAST INSPECTION. ALuN Lewis. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


BUGLE BLAST. Edited by REGINALD Moore and Jack 
Aistrop. Allen and Unwin. §s. 


AT LEAST TWO-THIRDS of the stories in Mr. Alun Lewis's 
book are concerned with life in the Army, many of which 
read like scraps from a journal, and these at present are the 
best. Most of the work shows a very personal slant, 
which will I believe wear away as the author grows older 
and more mature. What is immediately apparent is his fine 
sensitive perception of life and character. He can write 
realistically without surrendering a delicacy of style, and 
his studies of army life are, with all their human brutishness, 
full of humour and colour. Of these stories, ‘“‘ They 
Came ”’ is probably the best, where quite unconsciously its 
author puts his finger on one of the maladies of our time. 
The other stories are not so good, and in fact hardly 
matter, since what is best in Zhe Last Inspection shows 
promise for the future. 

Bugle Blast is a collection of writings by men (and one 
woman) in the Services, of which oddly enough the best 
contribution is by a Yugoslav Merchant Marine officer, the 
story of how a ship named the Miraflores came to Boston. 
It narrates a slice of experience with simplicity and power, 
and is well worth reading. Aircraftsman B. describes a 
night spent with another soldier’s wife, and impresses us 
with nothing more than the fact that this sort of thing is 
common. Mr. Bates’s story is an apt illustration of what 
happens to an artist when he writes under orders. J. 
Maclaren Ross is a godsend in a book like this, “ Surprise 
Visit” is spontaneous and irresponsible and funny. So 
too, is John Atkin’s “ Look at all those Pill-boxes ”’, which 
describes the odd adventure of two men in a car who ran 
bang into manceuvres on a somewhat large scale. On the 
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serious side, “ Dunkirk Echo” by Dennis Woodford 
reveals the strange nobility in comradeship. 

On the whole, Bugle Blast is a happy augury, and one 
will look with interest towards the next volume. 


JAMES HANLEY 


THE PUB AND THE PEOPLE. By Mass OBSERVATION. 
Gollancz. 16s. 


IT SEEMS AN awful lot of money, and there seem an awful 
lot of pages—350 of them—all about pubs. Well, not ai// 
about pubs (architecture for instance; and these are only 
the pubs of an industrial town) but about nothing else. 
Rather dreary, you’d say? You’ve said it. Some of the first 
Mass Observation appeared in Life and Letters To-day so 
readers will be familiar with the method. At the same 
time, the results then seem to have been more stimulating 
than now. Or perhaps it is that we have passed through 
the ‘‘ documentary ”’ age, of which the movement was so 
striking a period-piece. The interesting thing about pubs 
is not really what people drink or how (there is a table of 
Average Drink Speed), but why—and as that is an affair 
of the spirit, it rather evades fact-collectors. There is some- 
thing very earnest, but also very naive, about a team 
solemnly going to an industrial town for three years, and 
going through these “main stages ’”’—“(a) Preliminary 
house reconnaissance and description; preliminary pene- 
tration—3 months. (4) Penetration by observers into all 
parts of Worktown pub life—2 months. (c) Observation 
without being observed—1o months. (d) Work conducted 
more openly ; active co-operation with all sorts of people 
in all spheres of local life. The study of individuals, letters, 
diaries, documents—3 months. (e) Data from important 
people—z months. (f) Studies of statistics, organizations, 
and published sources—3 months.”’ 
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It is only fair to say that this volume is planned as 
one of four on the Northern town so archly dubbed ** Work- 
town’’; others are to deal with politics, religious life, and 
the week’s holiday at Blackpool. All the same, there is in 
this first volume far too much of this kind of thing :— 

“The man who goes to the pub by himself would 
seem to be actuated by alcoholic motives entirely and the 
man who drinks with others just to some extent be partici- 
pating in a social environment. Yet the solitary drinkers 
drink more slowly ... People don’t go to pubs to drink 
or for company—they go for both these reasons.’ One is 
tempted to say, “‘ Fancy now,” but fancy is debarred fact- 
fanatics. 

The real fact, as it seems to me, is that there is a 
flaw in Mr. Harrison’s thesis that “ whilst studiously 
tabulating the primitive, we had practically no objective 
anthropology of ourselves,” and that therefore he will 
study “the so-called civilized peoples of the world”’. 
The flaw is, we instinctively know more of ourselves than 
we do of the inhabitants of Pacific islands. There is no 
doubt that this survey will give an elaborate picture of 
“ Worktown”’, but I cannot believe it is a picture that 
needed to be formulated in such clod-hopping detail and 
at all costs (the cost here is 16s.) haphazard dreariness in 
presentation should be avoided. 


G. R. N. LIst 


WITHIN THE CITY WALL. By MarcareT MANN 
PHILLIPS. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 


THIS BOOK Is a gem—small and sparkling, not with 
exciting events or wit, but with sheer vividness. A fine 
clergyman, a shoemaker smiling in his shop, a Good Friday 
procession through a slum, a Sunday School treat, a sad 
grocer at home, a batch of German prisoners passing by 
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... these are some of the gems. As a setting to them all 
is the grand old city of York, from the Minster to Whipma- 
Whopmagate. Those who know the city well will enjoy 
the book for this reason alone, and those who know it not 
will want to take the next train to see it. All is presented 
through the eyes of a child in her twelfth year, during 1918, 
as she runs about shopping for her mother or on parish 
errands for her father, and we realize a child’s delight in 
carrying Harvest Festival fruits and flowers to bedridden 
old people. We want to know more of her family, especially 
of her musical brother, who was chosen to play the Last 
Post on his silver bugle in the Minster, crowded to capacity, 
during a service “for the Fallen”. The most vivid 
description of all is another of the Minster, on Armistice 
IDE 

The crowd “had swollen to a river which was slowly being 
engulfed in the great doorways. The huge building waited to be 
filled ; one might have imagined that it stretched its sides like a hen 
puffing out her feathers, as the tide of citizens welled slowly in . 
an English Cathedral was being used as it might be, as it was built 
to be used...” 

Since the inner life of the child is given so intimately, 
the narrator is presumably herself now grown to maturity, 
her memory assisted by an old account-book, in which are 
childlike recordings, and even a “‘ novel’’, woven round 
the city and the Wars of the Roses. The mixture of such 
ideas with grown-up reflections jars a little, as for instance 
when the author imagines the child foreseeing the fall of 
France and other tragedies of the present war. In place 
of such dreams and unduly long portions of the novel, 
one would welcome more about that ideal parson and his 
poor parishioners; ; and one thinks of the remark of a 
Frenchman to a friend who had submitted a distich for his 
criticism: “ C’est magnifique, mais ily a de longueurs.” 


M. V. HUGHES 
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HITLER DIVIDED FRANCE. G. and W. FORTUNE. 
Macmillan. 6s. 


Tus 1s A disappointing book and it is difficult to resist the 
impression that it is an apology for the Vichy government. 
The authors are said to have lived in France until the 
autumn of 1942, and perhaps this explains it. It is useless 
to condone Pétain’s attitude to us, we have endured the 
blitzes. Actually I was abroad myself until September, 
1940, and though I spoke to many French people of all 
classes and political opinions, I never heard one express 
for Pétain anything but contempt. 

We fought alone for over a year. It is not a question of 
politics but of ordinary decency that we should respect 
those Frenchmen who joined us to fight, when the rest of 
the world considered us defeated. There is no difference 
between the actions of Quisling and Laval. Expediency 
cannot achieve more than a temporary success, and we, who 
believe in freedom, cannot condone as the authors seem to 
do, labour camps for the young. Educational reform was 
long overdue in France, but such camps are too associated 
with fascism to be tolerated. The chapters on the black 
market, rationing, and Paris under the occupation are 
interesting, but let us rule out completely for the peace of 
Europe; any question of Vichy. What would have 
happened to France if her fleet and the resources of Syria, 
Madagascar, and Africa had been used for the benefit of the 
Nazis ? What prisoners would ever have returned to their 
homes had we accepted peace terms ? 


LE SILENCE DE LA MER. Vercors. Hachette. 


EVERYONE SEEMS AGREED that this is a beautifully written 
book. It creates the atmosphere of an old French house, 
the passing of time, the change of seasons, in a way that is 
so easy in film, with a shot of rain on cobbles or flowers in 
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WOMEN AT WAR 


MARGARET GOLDSMITH 


Margaret Goldsmith travelled round England to investigate the contribution 
of our women to the war effort. She interviewed the heads of all the Women’s 
Services and individual members. She talked to people in trains and buses, 
in bombed areas and in the country. She met women of all.classes doing all 
kinds of jobs, jobs which in peace-time they would never have dreamed of 
tackling, Women at War is the only really wide survey of the part that women 
are playing in the war yet to be published. 

16 pages of illustrations. Ios. 6d. 


ADVENTURES OF 
A POLISH PRISONER 


MARIAN PIOTROWSKI 


Foreword by COLONEL VICTOR CAZALET, M.C., M.P. 


The adventures of a Polish officer, taken prisoner after fighting with the 
Polish Division in France, and an illuminating record of his year’s captivity 
in Germany, where he was able to observe much of the German attitude to 
the war. His book is a valuable contribution to war literature. 

Illustrated by Fean Geddes. 10s. 6d. 


LINDSAY DRUMMOND LTD 
6/7 Buckingham Street London W.C.2 


POETRY FOLIOS 


contain about twenty outstanding new poems, chosen for their 
merit without political, personal, or other prejudice. FOLIOS 
require about fifty regular subscribers to enable them to con- 
tinue. A FOLIO appears every three or four months, and the 
current FOLIO includes work by 

Anne Ridler Ormond Thomas 

Oscar Williams Ainslie Ellis 

Nicholas Moore Eleanor Glynn Wallace 

Fred Marnau Keidrych Rhys 

Brenda Chamberlain Roy McFadden 

M. J. Craig Charles Wrey Gardiner 


MSS. in any reasonable language welcomed: pastiche not 
wanted. Copies of the second FOLIO are still available. 


Subscription | /7 post free for one FOLIO, or 5/— a year. 
Edited by ALEX COMFORT and PETER WELLS 


at Havengore, Tudor Road, Barnet, Herts, England. 
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an orchard, but is extremely difficult in literature. It is also 
delightful at last to read a contemporary French work, to 
“break the silence”. But after we have enjoyed this 
sensation and read the book a second time, comes a slight 
doubt as to the wisdom of its philosophy. 

First of all, I believe that it was easier in the thirties for 
the French to accept the German way of life than our 
Anglo-American one. The differences between us are 
profound. Only whereas we are tolerant, sometimes, 
perhaps through stupidity, the Germans, as conquerors, 
saw Europe once again in feudal terms. It was a rude 
awakening for the French. I am quite sure that German 
officers existed who believed that they could merge 
Germany and France together but they were few and on 
the whole, sentimental in their attitude. France had a great 
civilization, but civilizations have to be defended, by the 
sword as well as by the pen. I prefer to say myself there is 
one thing and one thing only of importance, freedom, that 
without it all life is valueless, and to judge people of any 
country upon their attitude towards liberty. Beautiful as 
this story undoubtedly is, it ends in making me feel ex- 
tremely sorry for the German which was not, I am sure, 
the intention of the author. It is, however, apart from this, 
a literary achievement. 

BRYHER 


BOTH ENDS OF THE CANDLE. E. DENIson Ross. 
Faber. 215. 


TIME AND CHANCE. Joan Evans. Longmans. ars. 
WE HAVE BEEN fortunate in England in having had many 
people who have loved the East or antiquity more than 
their own lives. Perhaps these have set too high a standard 
but somehow this autobiography by the first director of the 
School of Oriental Languages is extremely disappointing. 
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YOU CANNOT GO ABROAD THIS YEAR 


Travel, even in England, is restricted, 
but with books you can relive the 
joys of past holidays or travel to 
any part of the world. What is more, 
by giving books as presents to your 
friends and your family you can send 
them on a holiday to any part of the 
globe. 


If you are doubtful what books to 
choose, give them BOOK TOKENS 
which they can exchange at any good 
bookshop for a ticket to the country 
of their dreams. 


Prices from 3s. 9d. 


BOOK TOKENS LTD. 
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The author knew so many languages and travelled to most 
interesting places but they remain names, he does not make 
the reader share the joy of discovery. In fact, it is one of 
the chapters that is least connected with his life work that 
seems to come the most alive, that in which he describes 
going by boat along the Seine to hear Renan lecture. 
Otherwise, the chief value of the book is in its reminiscences 
of such scholars as E. G. Browne or Gibbs, men who had 
the fire and enthusiasm of the Renaissance and would have 
died in defence of their chosen countries. 

Other readers may find the volume rewarding, but I was 
chilled by its official attitude ; there are, however, a number 
of facts concerning Oriental manuscripts that will be of 
interest to students. 

It is quite the contrary with the story of John and Arthur 
Evans. This is a fascinating book from the first chapter on 
the eighteenth century history of the Evans family to the 
last days of the discoverer or of the Minoan civilization. 

We think of Sir Arthur Evans chiefly as the discoverer 
of the Minoan civilization, and it is one of my proudest. 
memories that I saw him, though only from a distance, at 
work on the great Palace. Crete was never a site to him, 
yesterday was simply another aspect of the blue sea and the 
flower-Studded meadows visible from his windows. Yet 
the love of his heart was not Greece proper, it was Ragusa, 
the city where he lived for much of his youth and where 
he rode out, blackthorn in hand, to the insurgent camps. 
Eventually he was imprisoned for his championship of the 
land, against the Austrian oppression. It is a great pity that 
his delightful d/yrian Memories was allowed to go out of 
print. Throughout his long life of almost ninety years 
Evans was a fighter, going always where he could sniff 
revolution as his biographer writes, and it is such men and 
not the grammarians who add to human knowledge. At a 
moment when educational reform is so much in the air, it 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


Literature and Authorship 
in India 
K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 
Introduction by E. M. FORSTER 


A concise account of Indian literature by the author of a discerning 
essay on Lytton Strachey. Contemporary Indian literature, a 
subject almost unknown here, is dealt with, the author giving an 
enlightening glimpse of the promise of the future. 

P.E.N. Books. 2s. net 


The Gift of Tongues 


MARGARET SCHLAUCH 


Professor Schlauch’s book is based on the principle that foreign 
languages are more easily learned by students who have had 
some elementary instruction in language in general. This intro- 
duction to linguistics is meant not only for the prospective student 
of French and Chinese, but also to the general reader who wishes 
to know a language or to do a cross-word puzzle or know the 
answers to many fascinating questions. Chapters are included 
on the language of modern poetry and the social and political 
aspects of language. 125. 6d. net 


How to Say it in Spanish 


HARRY M. GWYNN, ENRIQUE C. CANOVA 
and WILLARD WEBB 


A handy manual that provides a quick reference for every day, 
useful words and phrases. In order to make some things clear, a 
few grammatical explanations are given. These are made as 
short, simple and clear as possible. 35. 6d. net 


40 MUSEUM STREET - LONDON + W.C.I 
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is instructive to read of the many ways Oxford found to 
obstruct him in his struggle to make antiquity alive. A large 
part of the book is devoted to his ancestors, part Huguenot 
and part Welsh and to his father, whose work upon the 
origin of Paleolithic man was nearly as important as that 
of his son, and who learned, characteristically, to make 
flint weapons himself. Both sought experience and seeking 
it, enlarged our knowledge ofhistory. The book is one for 
both general reader and specialist, and particularly for those 
who like adventure and the Near East. 
BRYHER 
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DEGGA presents a new series 
of recordings from the USS } 


*Prince Igor’ by Borodin. Sung by Artists of the Bols! i 
Theatre, Moscow, with the Bolshoi Theatre State Orchesi 


Scene of Yaroslavna with Vladimir of Galicia The Polovtsian Dances and Chorus 
Sung by K. Derjinskaya and A. Pirogev The Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra and 
Accompanied by the Bolshoi Theatre State Choir. Conductor A. Melik-Pashayev X.267 


Orchestra. Conductor A. Melik-Pashayev The Polovtsian Dances and Chorus 
X. 265 (conclusion) 


Konchak’'s Air Duet of Prince Igor and Yaroslavna 
Sung by M. Mikhailov. Accompanied by Sung by K. Derjinskaya and A. Baturin 
the Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra. Accompanied by the Bolshoi Theatre State 


Conductor Professor A. Orlov. X. 266 Orchestra. Conductor L. Steinberg X. 268 
X Series 12” Gold Label 6/- plus tax 3/1 1d. 


Prokofiev’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ Ballet Suite No. 2. Played 
by the Moscow State Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
the composer. 


Montague and Capulet - - . Z.1 Romeo and Juliet before Parting (concl.) 
Friar Laurence: Dance - - Lis Dance of the Antillese Girls - - Fh) 
Romeo and Juliet before Parting - Ls Romeo at the grave of Juliet - - Z.6 


Z Series 10” Gold Label 4/- plus tax 2/7}d. 
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A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(of books referred to in Poets at War, pp. 63-67) 


IN ADDITION TO books by Henry Treece, Vernon Watkins 
and the Routledge half-crown series of New Poets, all 
referred to in the Editorial for February, 1943, the following 
have formed the basis of the reading referred to in the article 
Poets at War in this number: Alvays Adam, Sean Jennett 
(Faber), The Ghosts of the Strath, Adam Drinan (Fortune 
Press), Beyond This Disregard and South of go, John Pudney 
(Bodley Head), The Middle of a War, Roy Fuller (Hogarth), 
Selected Poems, John Hall, Keith Douglas, and Norman 
Nicholson (Modern Reading Library, Bale and Staples), 
Indications, John Bayliss, James Kirkup, John Ormond 
Thomas (Grey Walls Press), New Road 12943, edited by 
Alex Comfort and John Bayliss (Grey Walls Press), 
Poetry Folios and Poetry, London, Poetry Quarterly, Wales, 
among periodicals. 
* * . 


We would like to take this opportunity of paying tribute 
to the promise of Sidney Keyes, the sad news of whose 
death has just reached us. 


